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April's Here 


A pril, the year’s loveliest month, is here; 

and with it comes Easter, the Christian 
Festival which symbolises immortal Hope. 

In the deep coombs of Devon and the 
broad sweeps of the Chilterns April has 
been coming for a long time. The primroses 
and the daffodils have heralded the month 
in the short grass of the hedges and under 
the bushes in the gardens. Long forgotten 
bulbs have come into new life and tender 
green . shoots have peeped through the 
bracken of the hill-sides.- It is all new and 
fresh and living. It is April. 

A Shy, Friendly Month 

The English seasons come and go with 
such ease and friendliness that we are hardly 
.aware of them. Suddenly it is a little milder 
and the skies weep and the clouds, race in 
gallant ranks across a pale blue sky. April 
comes in like that. There is no shouting 
and no noise. This is not a blustery, 
swaggering month. It is a shy, friendly 
month when the streams and the brooks, 
the fields and the hedges, stir again with new 
life. But they stir in a gentle manner. Even 
the rain that falls is a gentle rain. It is 
April rain and no one complains about it 
because the sun shines through it with 
promise of warmer hours to come. 

A PRIL is an English month. Nowhere in the 
world is the light‘green of spring so-- 
shaded and delicate. April has no strong 
colours to arrest the eye and startle the 
mind. April throws its carpet very tenderly, 
as if almost to apologise for its presence. 

If is very English in its manner, as if any 
boastful announcement of itself would be 
out of place. 

April is the month of promise. In its 
shy, friendly manner it announces great 
things to come. The glory of June and July 
is being prepared. The flaming colours of 
summqr are being arranged somewhere 
behind the scenes. The heat of high summer 
is warming up in the house of the seasons. 
April is the prologue to the greatest scenes. 
But like many prologues it is well spoken, 
deferential, and modest. 

Herald of Great Tidings 

April has greater promise this- year than 
ever before. It heralds the great tidings of 
triumph in Europe, the triumph of light over 
darkness, of truth over error. Many men 
in darkest Europe have waited for this month 
as men wait for the dawn after a night of 
storm and tempest. This is the April of a 
new world—a world in which hope and 
good will are to take the place of despair 
and doom. The flowers of a new hope are 
peeping up in this April in Europe. Some 
of them may not be very strong and their 
fresh and tender shoots unable to stand much 
winter weather. But the new life is there. 

This is the spring of a new world. April ■ 
heralds the beginning of it. The winter has 
lasted over four years and hope has died out 
in many places. The long grey days have 
seemed interminable. But this April is 
■different.' In the lands occupied by the 
enemy the coming of spring has brought a 
new colour to the cheeks and a fresh step 
to many weary people. There is an April 
touch in the air and through the rain¬ 
storm peeps a warmer sun. 

One of April’s strongest promises is of 
flowers to come. She has. her own modest 


flowers, but in the warmth of her sun and 
rain lie the beginnings of greater things. 
Europe, too, must flower again. Her beauty 
has been hidden during these winter years. 
Those who paint and write, and those who 
think and plan, have been living under the 
grey terror. Their April has come. The 
black clouds are passing and across the ' 
cities and plains of Europe a new light is 
dawning. 

|f Europe is once again to "lead the civilisa¬ 
tion of the world she must experience a 
re-birth. A new wave of learning as in the 
sixteenth century must sweep across the aged 
continent and bring out the young men to 
fresh adventures, and give the thrill of new 
discovery to the, older men and women. 
This is always the secret of April. It comes 
every year to offer new life to the decayed 
and ancient countryside. Hedges that seem 
dead blossom with new flowers. Even the 
muddiest ditch provides some new delight 
for the discoverer, and in the darkest wood 
there is an anemone to cheer the heart; 

The Winter is Past 

New days out of old days, and new life 
out of the winter of the war. That is the » 
challenge that April brings. Only because 
we believe that new life is possible can we 
believe in new life for the world. Much 
that has happened during the war years will 
leave permanent marks on men’s lives. 
Fear, tragedy, and death have left their 
impress on many people, so that sad mem¬ 
ories and painful experiences are uppermost 
in their minds. 

Yet it is out of this gloom and sadness 
that the world of men must rise to new heights - 
and new ambitions. The winter is past and 
we are in the spring of new hope and new 
purposes. >Ve must Ieqve behind our regrets 
and unfulfilled dreams, and march forward 
to new days. April is Nature’s promise that 
dead things rise again to new life. 

This April finds the world ready once again 
to believe in the future. Many of us 
have been unable to believe in it during the 
winter of war, But April is a call to lift 
up our heads and to believe in the future. 
The talents and capacities of man were never 
greater than now. : His brains and his 
ingenuity are unsurpassed in the history of 
the race. Greater things are yet to come than 
ever the wisest of men have dreamed. Man 
sees new worlds opening up before him which 
his forefathers could not comprehend be¬ 
cause their resources were limited and their 
inventions unequal to the task. 

Mankind is on the March Again 

Out of the grey winter of war April 
gleams as a searchlight gleams through the 
blackout. The shafts of the light throw their 
radiance not on the past but on the future. 
They proclaim that the full dawn of a new 
day for man is appearing. Mankind is on 
the march again, and is groping forward 
from winter to spring and from darkness to 
dawn. There is a new confidence abroad— 
not the confidence of a boastful civilisation, 
but the confidence of a civilisation which 
knows its limitations and weaknesses. 

We may take heart this April that the 
winter of the world is over and that our faces 
are set towards a light "which shall shine 
over all the world until all men feel its 
warmth and radiance. 
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Plotting the movement of fire-fighting appliances at 
the battle headquarters-of the NFS London Region 


“An Exciting Day in My Life” 

This story, exactly as it was written in English by 13-year-old 
Solveig Hermansen, tells of the most exciting day in her life; 
when she first saw the Shetland Isles on. April 9 last year—the 
anniversary of the Nazi invasion of Norway—after escaping from 
Norway and crossing the North Sea in a small boat. She wrote 
the account at the Norwegian School in Kincardineshire. 


The most exciting day in my 
life, was the 9th April when I 
first saw the Shetlands. It was 
nine o'clock in the morning on 
the 5th day we were drifting. I 
could hear my father and an¬ 
other man on the bridge saying 
they could see land. About 
twelve o’clock we could hear a 
plane droning, and we believed it 
was an English plane, but it w r as 
a German plane. It turned 
round us three times,- and then 
it turned east, to Norway. We 
thought that plane itself would 
return to catch us or that they 
would perhaps send a submarine. 

We began to repair our rowing- 
boat in which there was a hole. 
This hole she had get during the 
jorny because we had such a bad 
wether in the first night. - At 
three o’clock we lef the big boat. 
In the beginning there was only a 
light wind just so we could sail. 
But -later on it bluw more and 
more and our small boat was 
flying like a burd over the tops of 


the waves. I liked it very well, 
but I could see on my fathers 
serios face that he did not like it 
so well. 

At the moment when we yent 
into the small boat that little bit 
of Shetland we had seen had dis¬ 
appeared. After sailing for an 
hauer we saw it again. In the 
afternoon could we see two small 
mountains with a small sound be- 
twen. About eleven o’clock in 
the evening we were near land. 
And then we could see there was 
not any sound. But it was im¬ 
possible to turn. Then we sent 
out som rockets bet none saw 
them. We were going quicker and 
quicker and than our boat run on 
a sandbeach, then we jumped 
into the sea and waded to land. 
When we com to the land we did 
not see any light before we saw a 
car. Then we found the way 
and a house, and when we 
arrived that house we got some 
hwite bread and ka from three 
fisher-men. And we got warm. 
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Russian Threat to the 
Balkans 

It was a red-letter day in Russian history when the Red Army 
* reached the Soviet frontier on the River Pruth. Across it 
lay Rumania with the Carpathian mountains on the horizon. 

The Russians were back again 
in a region where in June and 
July of 1941 they had fought 
valiantly against the’ combined 
might' of Gemiany, Hungary, 
and Rumania until they were 
. forced back by sheer weight of 
numbers. 

-Since that treacherous invasion 
. the Red Army has covered 
nearly 2000 miles in retreat and 
■ recovery, fighting ‘ unceasingly, 
yet never giving up its con¬ 
fidence in ultimate victory. The 
Whole Russian people, indeed, 
have shared that spirit, having 
found (as Mr Winston Churchill 
declared in his recent broadcast) 

In their supreme ordeal of agony 
a warrior leader, Marshal Stalin, 
to impart a unity and a concert 
to the war direction in the east 
which has been very good for 
Soviet Russia and for all her 
allies. 

This fully-earned tribute re¬ 
minds us of Stalin’s own words 
in his first wartime broadcast: 

“ Our war for the freedom of our 
Fatherland is merged into the 
struggle of the peoples of Europe 
and America for their in¬ 
dependent freedom. It is the 
united front of the peoples who 
stand for freedom against the 
threat of enslavement by Hitler’s 
Fascist Armies.” 

The overwhelming advance of 
the Red Army on the south of 
its 2000-mile front has already 
brought terror and confusion 
into the hearts of Hitler’s satel- 

The Masked. 

Visitor 

Among various important new 
- recommendations made by the 
Medical Research Council in its 
latest war memorandum is that 
visitors to hospitals for infectious 
diseases, and to children’s and 
mothers’ wards, should wear face- 
masks, and also gowns if possible. 

The object is to lessen the danger 
of what is called “cross-infec¬ 
tion.” 

Furthermore, it is suggested 
that visitors be limited to those 
whose “journey is really neces¬ 
sary,” and that in no case should 
child visitors be allowed. Also, 
that toys and books and papers 
for the patients should be 
furnished by the hospital, and 
not be brought in by relatives 
and friends. 

We think that all these 
recommendations are excellent, 
except for the, fact that the 
masks might frighten the 
smaller children. However, some 
of them might be persuaded 
that the mask was a kind of 
uniform, the proper wear for the 
occasion. 

Slaughter on the Roads 

The official return of road 
casualties for February is very 
bad, for it shows that more 
v children were killed by road 
vehicles in that month than in 
any February since the war 
began; 100 young lives were lost. 

The figures for the month 
show that in the blackout 232 
people were killed and 946 were 
seriously injured, while in day¬ 
light 313 were killed and 1469 
were seriously injured. 


lites whose countries lie between 
the advancing Russians and the 
borders of Germany. 

Hungary became, almost in a 
night, a second Czecho-Slovakia, 
with a new Nazi-dominated 
government, complete military 
occupation, the requisition of 
foodstuffs, and persecution of 
the big Jewish population. 

Through Hungary Hitler has 
despatched troops to Rumania 
to strengthen resistance along 
the River Sereth and thus to 
protect the invaluable Ploesti 
oilfields, and, of course, to fore¬ 
stall any revolt by the Rumanian 
people. 

Through Rumania, too, Ger¬ 
man forces have been sent to 
Bulgaria to add to the defence 
of her Black Sea coast. 

Yet, whether it be in Bulgaria, 
Rumania, or Hungary, we may 
be sure that as the days pass 
these Nazi overlords will be less 
and less welcome. 

These once-prosperous countries 
are being used by Hitler as 
pawns in the strategic defence of 
Germany itsejf—the Germany 
which must not be invaded what¬ 
ever horrors of war engulf its 
neighbours; the Germany which, 
according to Goering, will not 
starve whoever else in Europe 
starves. > 

But it is all the last effort of 
a tyrant who must now know 
that he has lost his power to 
enslave the world, and that his 
days are indeed numbered. 

A Brave Scout 

David Owain Hughes, a King’s 
Scout of the 1st Dovey Troop, 
Wales, has been recently awar¬ 
ded the Bronze Cross, the Scout 
V C, for bravery. 

During a dense fog a plane 
crashed on a mountain side 
three miles from a village, and 
three of the crew were seriously 
injured. Hughes and the village 
constable were the only people 
who knew First Aid, so Hughes 
was asked to look after one of 
the men. 

An icy gale was ’ blowing, so 
Hughes took off his overcoat and 
covered the airman with it. Then 
he lay. down beside the injured 
man in order to shelter him 
from the driving rain and warm 
him with his body. 

For over an hour Hughes re¬ 
mained by the airman, con¬ 
stantly administering First Aid 
until the injured man could, be 
removed. 

THE CRADLE 
OF LIBERTY 

A fine tribute to Britain’s 
staunch stand against the Hun 
was paid the other day by 
General Avila Camacho, Presi¬ 
dent of Mexico. The occasion 
was the official welcome of Mr 
Charles Harold Bateman, the 
new British ambassador to 
Mexico. 

President Camacho referred to 
Great Britain as the cradle of 
modern liberties and said that 
without our heroic determination 
arid resistance in 1940 the fate 
of democracies would be dark 
indeed. 


Little News 
Reels 

Jn .the Battle of Berlin the 
RAF destroyed or damaged 
326 major war factories be¬ 
tween- November 18 and Feb¬ 
ruary 15. 

Sergeant Thomas Derrick, 
awarded the V C for courage and 
leadership in New Guinea, is the 
14th Australian to gain this 
honour in this war. 

Great Britain is having 6 per 
cent of American meat supplies 
this year. 

Alderman Sir Harold Pink has 
been on the Portsmouth City 
Council for 50 years. 

The police in, Croydon are to 
run a boys’ club. 

Under Lend-Lease the US 
have sent 38 escort carriers to 
Britain. 

.Swedish boat is taking 1300 
tons of- food and supplies 
from Turkey to Greece. 

The Queen’s Hall in London is 
to be rebuilt at a cost of about 
£400,000. 

The second meeting of 
UN RR A will be held in 
Canada. s' 

A Saxon silver penny about 
1100 years old was sold for .£225 
in London recently. 

Allied aircraft have been used to 
plot and photograph the tracks of 
lava flowing from Mt Vesuvius. 

Cormvall is going to dehy¬ 
drate its own cabbages, and will 
supply, at first, some 75 tons for 
the Forces. 

'JhiE commander of the British 
treops landed by air behind 
the Japanese forces in Burma is 
Major-General O. C. Wingate, 
who led his famous “ Chindits ” 
in a remarkable expedition into 
the Burmese jungle last year. 

Guy Gibson, V C, Is standing as 
a candidate for Parliament. . 

The National Gallery has ac¬ 
quired jour panels of scenes in 
the life of St John Baptist by the 
15th century artist Giovanni di 
Paolo da Siena. 

■ The Albert Hall concert ar¬ 
ranged by The Daily Telegraph 
to honour Sir Henry Wood’s 75th 
birthday and Promenade jubilee 
raised £8000 for Sir Henry’s fund 
for a new concert hall. 

A Polish Faculty of Law is to 
be established at Oxford Univer¬ 
sity. 

As a memorial to Dr F. Luke 
Wiseman the Methodist Church 
is forming a special choir with 
headquarters at the Central Hall, 
-Westminster. 

Youth News Reel 

gcouTs of the 3rd Banstead 
Troop recently entertained 
wounded Servicemen-with amus¬ 
ing sketches, a quiz, and games, 
and, of course, refreshments. 

In four weeks 334,000 pounds of 
waste paper have been collected by 
Boy Scouts of New York, USA. 

St Pauls (Withnell) Scouts re¬ 
cently gave three performances 
of a farce, Aladdin and his Won¬ 
derful Scainps, and raised £30 
for their Scout Headquarters 
Fund. 

Because he knew semaphore a 
Wolf Cub of New Zealand was 
able to get help for a bogged 
cow by signalling from the top 
of a hill. 

English and Scottish Service¬ 
men who are old Boys Brigaders 
have succeeded in starting new 
Companies in Central India, 
Ceylon, and the West Indies. 
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Clarifying the Atlantic 
Charter 

'T’HEAtlantic Charter, with its Eight Points so vital to the future 
happiness of mankind, has recently been the subject of im¬ 
portant pronouncements in this country, in America, and in 
South Africa. Meanwhile, a version of the Charter in Basic 
English has been published. 


Mr Churchill, answering a 
question in the Commons, re¬ 
affirmed that the Charter “ stands 
as a declaration of the spirit in 
which its signatories are waging 
this war, not without success, 
and it implies no pact or bargain 
with our enemies.” 

Mr Cordell Hull, in a . state¬ 
ment on US foreign policy, re¬ 
ferred to the Atlantic Charter as 
part of a system ’ which would 
give every nation, large or small, 
greater assurance of peace, and 
greater opportunity to live in 
freedom and prosperity; but it 
also implied an obligation for 
each nation to demonstrate its 
capacity for sound government 
and the maintenance of peace. 
All peoples, said Mr Hull, who, 
with a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind, have quali¬ 
fied themselves to assume and to 
discharge the responsibilities of 


liberty, are entitled to its enjoy- . 
ment. 

General Smuts, in a discussion 
in the South African Parliament 
expressed the hope that when 
peace came it would be possible 
to avoid the mistakes made after 
the last war, and to give the 
vanquished a right to existence. 
He pointed out - that, under 
Clause Four of the Atlantic 
Charter, raw materials necessary 
for the existence of any country 
should be made available to 
victor and vanquished alike. • 

Those who remember the peace 
made after the last war will "also 
remember that General Smuts 
denounced it as likely to cause 
further wars, and made it clear 
that he washed his hands of the 
result. Tjiis time he is taking 
the precaution of pleading for a 
peaceful peace before and not 
after it is too late. 


Houses That Are Homes 


iJhiE Conservative. Sub-Com¬ 
mittee on Housing has 
published a report urging that 
a proper foundation can only 
be found if we arrive at a 
unified Government Plan which 
takes account of the position of 
industry, its relation, to agri¬ 
culture, transport, and building 
development. 

To provide for our people 
homes that will conduce to 
healthy parenthood, to united 
family life, and to the bringing 1 
up of children in such a way 
that they may themselves 
become good parents in their 
turn, must be our aims. This is 
the Committee's pronouncement, 
and they draw a picture of 
private houses with their own 
gardens, near the occupants’ 
place of work, and also within 
reasonable distance of open 
country. They should also be 


close to shops, school, church, 
and kinema, and big enough to 
prevent overcrowding. Also they 
must, be within the means of 
those who live in them. 

The Committee dwell upon 
the fact that about 90 per cent 
of families want a house with a 
garden, and urge that a flat is a 
poor substitute. They treat the 
fall in the number of children 
very seriously, and say that it 
the right kind of home is not 
produced, the downward trend 
of families will increase. 

They do not forget, however, 
that we have to create not only 
good -housing but also a pros¬ 
perous industry and agriculture. 
They point to the need for plan¬ 
ning a proper geographical 
distribution of industry with co¬ 
ordinated transport, and with 
the protection of agriculture 
against speculative building.- 


The Man on the Farm 


Qua rural population deriving its 
livelihood from work on the 
land has declined by millions. 
Mr E. G. Gooch, the President 
of the. National Union of Agri¬ 
cultural Workers, had a very 
strong case to put before the 
Farmers’ Club when he spoke to 
them of the worker and post-war 
agriculture. . 

On sheer merit, he said, the 
farm worker had an unanswer¬ 
able claim for better wages and 
working conditions.- An agri¬ 
cultural policy that did not pro¬ 
vide every man on the farm with 
a minimum comparable to town 
wages would not be good enough 
to" keep any but the old or 


second-rate men on the land. 

Between the’ two wars, Mr 
Gooch said, 1,500,000 State-aided 
houses were built, but he ques¬ 
tioned if 20,000 of them were 
occupied by land workers. The 
war had set up an increasing 
demand for farm labour and 
consequently intensified for them 
the housing problem. 

Mr Gooch spoke of adequate 
water for all engaged in agri¬ 
culture. If post-war British 
agriculture was properly organ¬ 
ised, as it could be and should 
be, there would not be a farm 
or rural cottage in the country 
without a piped water supply and 
electricity. - 


The School-Leaving Age 


'J’he new Education Bill is in the 
stage when the Commons as 
a Committee examine it in detail, 
line by line. Upon reaching 
the point at which the Bill leaves 
it to the Minister of Education to 
raise the school-leaving age to 
16, it was found that many 
members wished to fix the 
change at an early definite date. 
The Minister of Education, while 


sympathetic, thought it useless 
to fix the date in the Bill unless 
it was known that enough school 
buildings and teachers would be 
available. He showed that the 
retention in schools of children 
'between 15 and 16 would call fpr 
40,000 to 50,000 more teachers, 
and room, for an additional 
406,000 school places would be 
necessary. 
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KENYA TO THE 
RESCUE 

Jn our article, Quinine’s Roman¬ 
tic Story,', last October, we 
told how Kenya had stepped up 
its cultivation of pyrethrum in 
order to replace the supplies of 
quinine lost to the Allies in the 
Dutch East Indies. 

Before the war the Russians 
had been cultivating pyrethrum 
in many areas of the Caucasus. 
When the Nazis overran that 
part of the world the pyrethrum 
crops were destroyed, ' so our 
Allies turned to lis. Kenya has 
now sent them a consignment of 
20,000 lbs of pyrethrum seed. 

In addition, this Colony has 
sent consignments to India, Aus¬ 
tralia, Ceylon, the Belgian Congo, 
and Jamaica, while 10,000 lbs 
ordered by the U S Board of 
Economic Warfare have been 
flown across the Atlantic for sow¬ 
ing in Brazil. 

- Kenya has indeed become the 
chief centre of world-supply for 
pyrethrum seed, and the British 
Ministry of Supply has guaran¬ 
teed to purchase its entire crop 
till the end of 1947. 

PREHISTORIC FRUIT 

A pine cone in San Mateo 
Museum, California, is .being 
watched with bated breath Just 
now. It lies in state in a lighted 
glass case, opening and shedding 
its- seeds, though it is 100,000 
years old. 

Several of these Monterey pine 
cones were found mingled to¬ 
gether with elephant or mammoth 
bones in an ancient earth stratum 
of the Millbraey fossil pit. 

THE NEW BRISTOL 

The 'City Council of Bristol is 
to discuss a remarkable plan for 
the reconstruction of the city 
which involves the transfer of 
the main shopping centre 
between Old Market and Corn 
Street to a new site. 

The new centre will be em¬ 
braced in an area of some 35 
acres, within which there will be 
no through traffic. Wine Street, 
an old busy thoroughfare, will 
lose its character a fid will be 
included in a central park. It is 
hoped thus greatly to improve 
the amenities of Bristol. 

EARLY PROMISE 

- When Mr A. J. Munnings. the 
new • President of the Royal 
Academy, was a schoolboy fh the 
Waveney Valley he would often 
get into serious trouble for draw¬ 
ing horses In his exercise books.. 

This story of the famous painter 
of horses was told the other day 
by his brother, Mr W. G. Mun¬ 
nings, a Weybread farmer, with 
whom his mother, a grand old 
lady of 94, is living. 


Spreading a Disease to Make a Medicine THE RED CROSS 


goME farmers in Australia are 
working with plant patholo¬ 
gists on a strange new war job. 

First of all the scientific. ex¬ 
perts grow “ cultures ” of ergot- 
bacteria in their laboratories. 
Then they use hundreds of flies 
to take the infection of this plant 
disease to selected fields of 
healthy young rye. There is a 
very good reason for this strange 
behaviour. Ergot-disease pro¬ 
duces a black fungus growth 
which makes the rye worthless 


from the farmers’ point of view, 
but from which the scientists can 
extract a very valuable ergot- 
drug. Doctors use it all over-the 
world for severe headache and to 
soothe pain. 

The extract from the fungus is 
as small as it is precious: 10,000 
fungi together may yield no more 
than 1 lb of ergot. The infec¬ 
tion of the rye has to be done on 
a large scale, and in Australia 
great quantities of the fungus 
are now being gathered by speci¬ 


ally constructed harvesting 
machines. Australia hopes to 
get up to 200 lbs of ergot from an 
acre of infected rye. 

The production of ergot is only 
one example of the way in which 
Australia is making many of her 
own medical supplies during the 
war. The Australian Depart¬ 
ment of Defence has set. up a 
special Medical Equipment 
Control Committee which helps 
. this side of the Commonwealth's 
war-effort. 


IS L0YE 


Jolly Tars 

These members of the crew of H M S Bellwort had something worth smiling about 
when this photograph was taken. The occasion was just before the 'corvette left her 
last African port for home, after serving for a year on the West African Coast. 


THE STATION STAFF 

Signalwoman Joan Long, 22 
years old, of York, has been ap¬ 
pointed to take complete charge 
of the station at Hammertcn, cn 
the LNER, near York. 

She is probably the youngest 
woman in the country to Occupy 
such a responsible post, which in¬ 
cludes signal block operating, 
opening and closing level cross¬ 
ing gates by hand, booking pas¬ 
sengers and parcels, and the 
transfer cf livestock from near-by 
farms and dog kennels. 

Joan -'Long received four 
months’ training at York .signal 
school, passing all proficiency 
tests with the highest marks. 


The Prison University 


Jf'URTHER successes in examina¬ 
tions behind barbed wire 
have been reported by the British . 
Red Cross "and the Order of St 
John. The latest are in an ex¬ 
amination from Oxford Univer¬ 
sity, in, which 11 prisoners of war 
and six civilian internees in Ger¬ 
man camps passed, and will in 
due course receive their 
diplomas. 

We who have our freedom .find 
exams 'irksome and worrying 
enough. How much heavier'must 
be the strain behind barbed wire 
m an enemy country? Yet thou¬ 
sands of our prisoners are study¬ 
ing hard to keep abreast with the 
careers which were broken by 
the war. and their high spirit 


and fine determination has 
amazed the authorities at home. 
Of course, an exam takes on a 
special aspect when ' it . is con¬ 
ducted in such abnormal circum¬ 
stances; it is indeed a reminder 
of lost normality, a breath of 
fresh air from home. 

Without the Red Cross and St 
John these examinations could 
never have been held, for there 
\yould have been no arrange¬ 
ments, no correspondence, no 
books. . Now many young men 
who might . have been in the 
depths of depression over lost 
years of promising woi'k are 
eager and alert again with the 
news of success in their upward 
steps in their chosen callings. 


RICH SOIL 

Ten-year-old Emily Hartley, of 
Wombwell, Yorkshire, some time 
ago gave a ragman a few extra 
rags in exchange for a hen, which 
she has named Betty. 

Betty has turned out to be a 
most productive bird as she 
presents her little mistress with 
an egg every day. But she has 
proved even more profitable. 
While scratching up some soil in 
the hen-fun the other day, Betty 
unearthed a golden sovereign. 

CANTEEN WAGES 

The Minister of Labour, Mr 
Bevin, has set up a wages board 
for workers engaged in in¬ 
dustrial and staff canteens. The 
new board will cover 16,000 can¬ 
teens and 200,000 workpeople. 

Employers and workers will be 
equally represented on the board, 
which will also have three in¬ 
dependent members, one of whom 
will be chairman. It will fix 
wages, meal times, rest periods, 
and paid holidays. 

The Catering Wages Commis¬ 
sion points out that war condi¬ 
tions have shown the value of in¬ 
dustrial catering to the nation, 
and it is hoped that employer, 
employee, and housewife will be 
disinclined to see a return to the 
days of the midday sandwich or 
the midday meal taken hurriedly 
at home. 

There is no doubt that the can¬ 
teen has done much to preserve 
the national health in wartime, 
and that it has come to stay. 


AMERICA’S DAILY DOZEN 

Colonel Knox, the Secretary • 
of the United States Navy, states ■ 
that America will put into 
service nearly 12 new warships a 
day during 1944. As for the men 
to man the new ships, the Navy 
needed another half a million. 

The rate of expansion of the 
American Navy was so great 
that 3.4 warships were com¬ 
missioned every day in 1942 and 
5.6 warships in 1943. This year, 
however, the rate would be 11.7 
new warships every day. The 
present strength of the American 
Navy is 2,510.000 men, and by 
the end of this .year is likely to 
be over three million. 


'yyUiEN an Australian Red Cross 

party visited a lonely island 
off the New Guinea battle zone 
they, were met by the, native 
mission teacher, who 'handed 
them a saucerful of shillings and 
florins contributed by the island’s 
Red Cross branch. The dark, 
sturdy inhabitants with their 
mops of crinkly hair work mainly 
on sugar or coconut plantations, 
and this generous contribution 
out of their small earnings meant, 
real sacrifice. 

But the most interesting part 
of their gift were the locally 
grown coconuts, bananas, sweet 
potatoes, sugar cane, and pump¬ 
kins, which they insisted on 
handing over to the Red Cross 
visitors. 

In the evening, when the Aus¬ 
tralians were being entertained 
at a big “sing-song,” one of the 
islanders stood up and said: 

' “ We ask you to accept these 
gifts from the people of the 
island. They are to be used to 
help our boys, both white and 
coloured, who are on the fighting 
fronts, and to help also those we 
call the enemy. For the Red 
CroSs is love, and it helps every¬ 
one.” 

NOT BASIC ENGLISH 

Not foreigners alone Is It who 
fail to master the intricacies of 
the English language. A fine old 
Cockney gardener recently need¬ 
ing some basic slag, said to his 
employer : “I think we hought to 
'ave another ’alf ’undreaweight of 
boracic slag, if you don't mind.” 

FRENCH WOMEN TO VOTE 

Votes for the women of France! 
This momentous proposal has 
been accepted by the French Con¬ 
sultative Assembly of the French 
Committee of National Libera¬ 
tion who at the same time re¬ 
jected an amendment giving the 
vote to all citizens of 18 years old 
and over. 

. It was also agreed that no 
elections should take place until 
at least six months and not more 
than one year after the libera¬ 
tion of France; and that 90 per 
cept of French prisoners of war 
must have returned. 

WATERPROOF 

ENGINE 

Our new steel lifeboats are being 
fitted with waterproof engines of 
10 h p capable of driving them at 
five knots. Each boat has storage 
room for 24 gallons ol petrol, en¬ 
abling them to run under power 
for about 270 miles. 

The engine costs £130 and over 
200 lifeboats have already been 
fitted with them. 

In Sweden a waterproof engine 
is being developed with the fly¬ 
wheel acting as a baling pump. 


Is This a Record? 


People who'are fond of gramo- 
, phone music may be pleased 
to know that after the war it will 
be possible for them to put on a 
record that will play for eight 
hours without attention. 

An inventor has devised a 
method whereby sound waves can 
be impressed on a Cellophane 
film. The record is in the form 
of an endless band 350 feet 
long . and about an inch wide. 
The recording needle embosses 
60 parallel sound tracks on the 
tape, and each circuit takes eight 
minutes. 

The reproduction is done with 
a sapphire needle which never 
needs to be changed and does not 


scratch the record. Indeed, it is 
claimed that in purity of tone, 
durability, and cheapness of pro¬ 
duction this system is superior to ‘ 
present methods. ’ ' " x " ' " 

The recording - apparatus is 
very, compact—no larger than a 
portable radio—and is simple to 
operate, so we may look forward 
to making our own records at 
home. 

Nobody will want eight hours 
of continuous music, of course, 
but there are obvious, possibilities 
in a light reel of Cellophane 
which will play as long as scores 
of bulky, fragile wax discs. We 
shall be able to slip several com¬ 
plete operas into our pocket. 
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Thrift In All Things 


The Silver Lining 

Jt is hard enough to catch a 
fleeting glimpse of the silver 
lining to the sombre clouds of 
war, but there is a heartening 
gleam in a report from America. 

So much has been learned in 
the last'few years about surgery, 
mpdicine, and nutrition that a 
soldier now runs about half the 
risk of death from wounds and 
disease that a fighting man faced 
in the’ last war. 

Although so much intensive 
scientific research has been di¬ 
rected to destructive ends, it is 
gratifying to realise that some 
of it benefits humanity. 

© 

Reading in Bed 

VWriting in a daily newspaper 
recently, a correspondent 
praised the art of reading in 
bed but added, rather humor¬ 
ously, that especially in winter 
the joy of doing so was lessened 
by the coldness of the hands. 
He suggested that perhaps it 
would be worth while learning 
Braille so that we might keep 
our hands under the blankets. 

This was not intended to be 
taken,seriously ; but it reminded 
us of Lord Grey, who was 
Foreign Secretary when war 
with Germany broke out in 1914. 
When, later, he was threatened 
with blindness he learned to 
read Braille, finding it a great 
joy and comfort to be able to 
read in bed without his hands 
becoming cold ; and often he 
would doze off with his finger 
on the last word lie had read. 

RAT! TAT! " 

Tn most towns and villages and 
1 industrial centres postmen 
have agreed to, dispense with the 
familiar double knock. This 
decision has been taken for the 
sake of night-workers, and at 
many homes where workers 
have just retired to rest letters 
are now silently delivered. 

Although it so. frequently 
heralds the arrival of just another 
bill the old familiar Rat! Tat! 
of the postman will be perhaps 
the most welcome noise we shall 
have once more in place of the 
roar of guns. 


JY^ost of us have grown familiar 
with the phrase " Pay as 
you earn.” It has been coined 
by the Inland Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, enabling Income Tax 
payers to pay their tax week by 
week, and so avoid an accumu¬ 
lated debt once or twice a year. 

There are other liabilities, 
however, we are all called upon 
to meet. They are liabilities 
being incurred continually, and 
no matter how carefully we may 
plan, unless we make certain 
there is always enough coming 
in, we may easily find ourselves 
in debt. That is why “Earn 
as you pay ” is as good and as 
necessary a maxim as “ Pay as 
you earn.” 

How lavishly some people are 
spending in these days ; so 
much so that many of them are 
bound to run into debt. People 
ought .to earn as much as they 
spend—at least that. This is a 
sure way to keep out of debt. 

What a lot of energy is being 
expended. But are we keeping 
up such reserves of bodily and 
mental strength, so that when 
all the demands of these exacting 
days have been met, we still 
have a balance in hand ? 

Our health is vital too. We 
' ® ’ 

Youth Looks Ahead 

T^he• Commanding Officers of 
the Pre-Service training or¬ 
ganisations in Scotland met for 
the first time in Edinburgh last 
month to discuss their future 
joint development. 

The Air Training Corps, the 
Sea Cadet Corps, and the Army 
Cadet Force for the boys, and 
the Girls Training Corps were 
all represented, and it was 
pointed out that the'aims of the 
G T C were wider than the - 
others. The G T C were not 
• tied to any particular Service ; 
they were training for Citizen¬ 
ship.-' 

It is equally true, of course, 
that the A T C, Sea Cadets, and 
A C F are training the youth of 
Britain in citizenship and effi¬ 
ciency while preparing them for 
the Services ; and it is a splendid 
thing that all four organisations 
should be looking ahead with 
the idea of facing together the 
problems the future will bring. 


Under the Editor's Table 


goME people find it hard to People 
make money go round. give 

Evidently use paper money. lawyer w 


GERMAN, scientist 
says the red spot 
on Jupiter has turned 
ivhite. Jupiter must he 
off colour. ' 

El 

Piiere are different 
sorts of broad 
beans. Wide varieties.. 

. - . 0 

/l cyclist says he 
likes to imagine 
he is on a horse. 
Mustn’t let his imagin¬ 
ation rv.n away with 
him. ' 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If the man who 
took a taxi kept it 


are usually ready to 
an opinion. But a 
ants paying for it. 

0 

JJ1 cycles are lower 
than they used to 
he. . Not in price.- * 

0 • 

Twenty per cent of 
the people who go 
to Glasgow University 
never graduate. The 
others get on by 
degrees. 

0 

Ip a cottage is pic¬ 
turesque some people 
overlook its poor 
accommodation. Only 
tall ones. 


cannot afford to go on 
paying this away and be in¬ 
different to the state of our 
account. We must earn as 
much as we pay in this regard, 
and as much more as possible. 

The mind needs replenishment 
also. People who refuse to read 
run the risk of becoming “ empty 
headed.” There is a sense m 
which we cannot give out in 
thought more than we have taken 
in. Read, and keep on reading, 
is good advice. Read the best 
that literature has to offer.- 
It will help to maintain a steady 
source of income for the mind. 
Earn as you pay. 

IV/Tost of us, however, are 
aware of another kind of 
expenditure, making such de¬ 
mands upon our life that those 
resources which are neither of 
the body nor of the mind are 
severely strained sometimes. The 
Soul is an integral part of our 
being. “ He restoreth my soul,” 
says the Psalmist. God ' re¬ 
plenishes our spiritual resources. 
But we must earn that restora¬ 
tion. Then we shall receive it. 
We are able to pay because we 
earn ; to give out because we 
take in ; to spend and not to 
be spent. 

© 

We Must Produce 
More Food 

Carl de la Warr has been 
telling the Council of the 
National Farmers Union that 
we must regard very seriously 
the problem of under-consump¬ 
tion of food throughout the 
world. 

Too much rubbish was talked 
about “ over-production ” before 
the war. The Hot Springs Con¬ 
ference has pointed to a very 
real under-consumption, even 
while we were hoping for . a 
higher standard of life. We 
must do our part because it was 
possibly going to be much more 
difficult after this war to obtain 
foodstuffs from abroad that 
could be produced here. 

A strong argument, surely, 
for maintaining British agricul¬ 
ture at its -present peak.' 

Remember the Cyclist 

Tt is a pleasure to record that 
the Ministry of War Trans¬ 
port promises better facilities 
for our great cycling population. 
Mr Noel Baker states that their 
latest circular to the Highway 
authorities lays it'down that the 
tracks should be 9 to 12 feet 
wide, and that they should have 
a surface as good as any on the 
high road. 

Often, it is hoped, it will be 
possible to put the cycle track 
on a different level, or even on a 
different line, from that of the 
road itself. At the more im¬ 
portant road junctions two-level 
roundabouts could be arranged, 
giving both cyclists and pedes¬ 
trians their own means of passing 
in complete safety. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

Patience is a tutor with a first- 
class diploma. 


The Childrcr. 



The Readers 


Bukhara regional public library in Uzbekistan has many thousand 
manuscripts of oriental writers and poets. Here are two keen 
scholars at work in the courtyard of this famous Soviet library. 


Penny-a-Week Children’s Clubs 


\ special correspondent of The 
Times has given an interest¬ 
ing account of the Penny-a-Week 
Clubs for Children which have 
sprung up in bombed areas in 
London to help the school chil¬ 
dren who too often find their 
homes deserted when school is 
finished for the day because 
parents and elder brothers and 
sisters have not returned from 
work. 

The London County Council 
provides 130 play-centres run by 
teachers on school premises. 
Voluntary bodies have also 
opened centres,, and among the 
most successful are the five clubs 
and four centres maintained by 
the Save the Children Fund. 
Here, under adult guidance of an 
unobtrusive character, the young 
child discovers interesting occu¬ 
pations, and the opportunity to 
leam in play is not only good 
fun but it develops a sense of re¬ 
sponsibility and self-discipline. 

The best club premises are 


those of the Hopscotch Inn, 
Eversholt. Street, St Pancras, 
which was a Co-operative store 
before it was blitzed. Its large 
rooms restored to order and 
cleanliness and painted by the 
wardens have made it the pride 
of the neighbourhood. - In this 
and other clubs, games ana 
various activities go merrily. 
Many outings are arranged and 
regular visits organised to parks, 
swimming baths, and museums. 

The clubs get no grant from 
the Government or local authori¬ 
ties, but the Save the Children 
Fund gives them a little help 
which, is necessarily limited. 
With a little more money and 
more voluntary workers there 
might be considerable extension. 
The club hours are 4 pm to 7 
p m every evening and Saturday 
mornings. The L C C play- 
centres are staffed by 1000 men 
and women, of whom about one- 
third are teachers. The nightly 
attendance is about 15,000, 


Covenanters’ Banner 


a rare gift has come to the 
Church of Scotland Library. 
It is a framed copy of the 
Covenanters’ Banner made by 
Sir Thomas Cunninghame in 
1640. Sir Thomas, a rich Scot¬ 
tish merchant in the little Dutch 
port of Veere in Holland, had 
2000 banners made and he distri¬ 
buted' them among the Covenan¬ 
ters of Scotland. Two hundred 
iv er& on white satin and 1800 on 
paper. 

The Church of Scotland copy 
is one of the five known to be in 
existence. It is on satin, and 
describing it a writer in the 
Church of Scotland Magazine 
says that the other copies are in 
the Kelvingrove Museum, Glas¬ 
gow, one in the British Museum, 
and two in the National Library 
in Edinburgh. 

“ The Banner which Cunning¬ 
hame designed and distributed in 
1640, when a young man of 36, 
crystallises the passionate zeal 
which the author felt for the 
cause of religious and political 


freedom for which the Scottish 
Covenanters were contending. It 
reveals Cunninghame also as a 
man of a singularly acute mind. 
One must admire the ingenious 
symbolism worked out in great 
detail, the simple directness of 
the quaint theology expressed in 
archaic language and the literary 
skill with which he carried out 
his design. The Banner itself 
has 43 lines of verse. The first 
letters of each of the 43 lines con¬ 
stitute a couplet: 

Wo to them that control us, 

Wee'l fear God, then Carolus. 

The Banner signifies the true 
reformed religion and the Crosses 
in the Banner are symbols of 
the manifold troubles, miserie 
and calamities that beset tin 
church. 

Cunninghame with a pardon¬ 
able pride in his own handiwork 
enclosed his signature within a 
scroll border. It takes the form 
of . a verse, the first syllable of 
each line constituting his name. ” 
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’s Newspaper 

En a World of Light 


One of the chief contributors to the C N is at present 
lecturing in America. We have asked him to send our readers 
from time to time a story of his experiences. Here is the first. 


"JJp here on the 51st floor of the 
great Rockefeller Building in 
\ New York there is one of the 
most spectacular sights of the 
modern world. By day the sun 
i ■ shines on the great canyons of 
concrete called skyscrapers. At 
night the island of Manhattan 
on which New York is built glit¬ 
ters with incredible brilliancy. 
From this high floor it is fairy¬ 
land. 

For a Britisher arrived from a 
world of blackout it is a wonder 
world. New York had its “dim- 
out ” for a short time, but now 
it has gone back to all its lights. 
From the deck of a great ship in 
the Hudson you see the Statue of 
Liberty. That too is lit. The 
ferries move silently and electri¬ 
cally about the river. They too 
move like gigantic wedding cakes 
ablaze. 

Skyscrapers are beautiful. 
Their slim, graceful sides tower 
into the sunlight. Even when it 
is foggy the topmost pinnacle of 
the 80-floor Empire State Build¬ 
ing is above the fog. Its pinnacle 
seems to float above the world. 
These lighted masses at night 
seem like so many layers of light 
, without any visible means of sup¬ 
port. They hang in the heavens. 
Yet thousands of people live and 
work in them, and they are so 
built that quiet and orderliness 
reign. There is no bustle and 
racket. The lifts move at ex¬ 
press speed, shooting through 
forty floors in a moment and 
coming to rest at your floor 
with a sense of grace. The lift 
man smiles, and says, “Yours 
please.” 


four years. Here are watches, 
and beautiful leather bags. Here 
are chocolates and ice-cream. 
Here is candy, and nut bars of all 
shapes and sizes. There is a 
little rationing of butter and of 
shoes; but there are no queues—• 
and there is plenty of fish. 

There is light everywhere. 
There are no notices about turn¬ 
ing off the light, or being careful 
with the current. There are no 
frantic searches for electric torch 
bulbs. You never bump into dark 
shadows, or mistake a step which 
is not there. The Britisher 
breathes again-in New York and 
imagines himself in a new world 
of his dreams. 

The New America 

Yet ^behind this face of light 
and wonder there is the appre¬ 
hension of war. Through this 
gateway of the new world 
America is sending overseas her 
best and finest young men. From 
all the lands of this immense 
continent youth is marching out 
to redress the 'wrongs of the 
world. 

It means a great deal for the 
young American - to cross the 
ocean. His is no “tight little 
island.” He has room, space, 
wonder, and opportunity on his 
own doorstep. Why then should 
he go to fight? ■ Only a great 
cause and a great belief could 
compel him to go. Britain and 
Europe are far away. So is the 
Pacific Ocean from this Eastern 
seaboard. Yet he is going out, 
and his experiences • across the 
oceans will, help to mould the 
new America. 


This Friendly City 

This world of light is a friendly 
: place. The busman pn Fifth 
Avenue collects your fare of a 
dime (ten cents) in an ingenious 
little machine. He does not issue 
a ticket. The dime clicks into 
• the machine, and he tells you 
when to get off. New York is so 
laid out in long straight lines 
with straight intersecting streets 
that you rarely miss your way. 

■ Coming from a world of dark¬ 
ness in Britain this world of light 
breathes a gaiety and spirit 
which are very refreshing. The 
shops almost compel you to enter 
and buy.' They seem to be full 
of those lovely, things that in 
Britain we have longed to see for 


From this top floor the cars 
and people below move as so 
many midgets. Down there they 
are skating on an ice rink in the 
open air. The sun glitters in 
beauty on the river. To this 
great city many millions have 
come in hope and fear. Some 
have fallen by the way, in the 
past years; but many have stayed 
and prospered, and made a great 
nation out of the raw, untamed 
earth. 

The greatness of America lies 
in the future. Her lands are yet 
largely untouched. This gateway 
of light is a symbol of the days 
to come when all the world shall 
again be lit, and men shall live 
together in peace and friend¬ 
ship. 


A Woman Magistrate in Gambia 


African lady, Mrs Hannah 
; Mahoney, has been appointed 
as the first woman magistrate 
for the Gambia. Her appoint¬ 
ment coincides, and not by acci¬ 
dent, with the setting up of a 
special juvenile court in this 
- British African dependency. 

■ When Mrs Mahoney took her 
place on the Bench, in ' the 
Supreme Court, the Governor 
sent her a special message of 
welcome. The Acting Judge 
addressed the assembled Justices 
of the Peace, and spoke of the 
specially valuable work which 
Mrs Mahoney would be able 
to do, particularly in the new 
juvenile court where she is to sit 
with one other magistrate. 

“In England women have 
been on the Bench long enough 
to have proved their sterling 
worth, particularly in dealing 
with cases involving women and 


children,” said the Acting Judge, 
“and I am quite sure that Mrs 
Mahoney’s knowledge and ex¬ 
perience as a woman, a wife, 
and a mother will be of the 
greatest value. I hope that the 
time will not be far distant when 
she will be joined on the Bench 
by at least one other lady. ” 

Mrs Mahoney is the first Afri¬ 
can woman magistrate of the 
Gambia, but not the first woman 
magistrate of British Africa. 
The C N has' already told the 
story of Stella Thomas who, as 
Commissioner of the Supreme 
Court of Nigeria, had jurisdic¬ 
tion over nearly 70,000 people. 

Men and women alike in all 
the British dependencies are be¬ 
ing drawn into public services of 
their native countries: they 
work with British officials on 
problems not only of justice but 
of health, education, and so on. 
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To those that love them, beauty, 
bloom. 

Peace, hope, and joy are more 
than kind. 

They ask our all. They leave for 
gloom 

No corner of the mind. 

Sydney Jeffery 


Rich Contentment 

I_Iow shall I give my thought to 
grief 

Or hold communion with despair 
When rich contentment past belief 
Has sealed my heart from care ? 


A pilgrim through the vale of 
shades, 

I have been ambushed by delight. 
She leads me on through sunny 
glades 

And dews of moonlit night. 


The Folly of Procrastination 

W hen we put off till tomorrow we 
do not think that each day 
and eacli hour bring with them a 
new task. Laboulaye 


THIS ENGLAND 


By the watercress beds in the Chiltern 
village of Ewelme, Oxfordshire 


Easter Hymn of Gladness 


Something Greater 
Than Our Dreams 

J^iJvriads of creatures die in 
the sea and build up the 
material of which the Pyramids 
are made. What is Niagara but 
the rushing of the waters that 
have helped to swell the. mighty" 
seas, perhaps to form the shining 
dew on a field of buttercups, 
perhaps to moisten the lips of 
dying men ? What is a forest 
but the conversion of gases into 
solids and the building-up of 
invisible matter into a myriad 
delicate and complicated struc¬ 
tures ? What is a cottage garden 
but a gathering-up of atoms from 
throughout the Universe, some 
from the ends of the earth, some 
from- the sun, some from the 
rivers and the sea, all woven by 
unseen hands into hollyhocks 
and roses ? 

It is a poor mind that can 
look on these things and not see 
in them something greater than 
our dreams. Arthur A lee 


To Sleep 

£oi!e, Sleep, and with 


thy 


'The Day of Resurrection ! 

Earth, tell it out abroad ; 
The Passover of gladness. 

The Passover of God ! 

From death to life eternal. 

From earth unto the sky. 

Our Christ hath brought us over 
With hymns of victory. 

Our hearts be pure from evil. 
That we may sec aright 
The Lord in rays eternal 
Of resurrection-light ; 

And, listening to His accents. 


May hear so calm and plain 
His own ‘‘All hail,” and, hearing, 
May raise' the victor strain. 

Now let the heavens be joyful, 
And earth her song begin. 

The round world keep high 
triumph. 

And all that is therein ; 

Let all things seen and unseen 
Their notes of gladness blend. 
For Christ the Lord is risen, 

Our Joy that hath no end. 

J. M. Neale 


An American Sees an English Spring 


JTnglish scenery is always ver¬ 
dant, and the sudden change 
in the temperature of the weather 
was surprising in its quickening 
effects upon the landscape. It 
was inspiring and animating to 
witness this first awakening of 
spring ; to feel its warm breath 
stealing, over the senses ; to see 
the moist mellow earth beginning 
to put forth the green sprout and 
the tender blade ; and the trees 
and shrubs, in their reviving 
tints and bursting buds, giving 
the promise of returning foliage 
and flower. The cold snowdrop, 
that little borderer on the skirts 


sweet deceiving 
Lock me in delight awhile ; . 
Let some pleasing dreams be¬ 
guile 

All my fancies ; that from thence 
I may feel an influence. 

All my powers of care bereaving ! 

Though but a shadow, but a 
sliding, 

Let me know some little joy ! 
We that suffer long annoy 
Are contented with a thought. 
Through an idle fancy wrought; 
Oh, let my joys have some 
abiding! 

Beaumont and Fletcher 

Let Us Laugh 

How much lies in Laughter, the 
cipher-key wherewith we 
decipher the whole man ! The 
man who cannot laugh is not 
only fit for treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils ; but his whole life is 
already a treason and a strata¬ 
gem. Carlyle 


of winter, was to be seen with 
its chaste white blossoms in the 
small gardens before the cot¬ 
tages. The bleating of the new- 
dropped lambs was faintly heard 
from the fields. The sparrow 
twittered about the thatched 
eaves and budding hedges ; the 
robin threw a livelier note into 
his late querulous wintry strain ; 
and the lark, springing up from 
the reeking bosom of the meadow, 
towered away into the bright 
fleecy cloud, pouring forth tor¬ 
rents of'melody. 

Washington Irving 


THE MELODIES OF MORN 


What tongue the melodies of 
: morn can tell ? 

The wild brook babbling down 
the mountain side ; 

The lowing.herd ; the shecpfokl’s 
simple bell; 

The pipe of early shepherd dim 
descried 

In the lone valley; echoing far 
and wide 

The clamorous horn along the 
cliff above ; 

The hollow murmur of the 
occantide ; 

The hum of bees, and linnet’s lay 
of love. 

And the flill choir that wakes the 
universal grove. 


The cottage curs at early pilgrim 
bark ; 

Crowned with her pail, the trip¬ 
ping milkmaid sings : 

The whistling ploughman stalks 
afield ; and, hark ! 

Down the rough slope the pon¬ 
derous wagon rings ; 

Through rustling com the hare 
astonished springs ; 

Slow tolls the village clock the 
drowsy hourf - . 

The partridge bursts away on 
whirring wings ; 

Deep, mourns the turtle in 
sequestered bower. 

And shrill lark carol* clear from 
her aerial tower. James Beattie 
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From Slavery t© 
Freedom 

A Lincolnshire Quaker farmer who spent 35 years in teach- 
**■' ing former slaves the real meaning of freedom has just 
died at the age of 80. 

cent of the world’s cloves come 
from Pemba and Zanzibar). The 
Negroes were also encouraged to 
cultivate some land for them¬ 
selves. . 

“Slavery is the most un¬ 
economical method of employ¬ 
ment, ” said Theodore Burtt once, 
“because the slave doesn’t want 
to do one little bit more than 
he can help, and he doesn’t, do 
it a tiny bit better than he 
need.” The .freed slaves not un¬ 
naturally thought freedom meant 
that they need not work at all, 
or learn anything. They had to 
be taught how to live decently 
as well as how to work and to 
handle their wages. 

They quickly learned the value 
of money, for one day they went 
on strike. They were picking 
coconuts, and one of them came 
to demand a payment of the 
equivalent of three farthings for 
climbing two trees before they 
would continue. Theodore Burtt 
managed to convince them that 
what he was paying them per 
tree worked out exactly what 
they were demanding, and the 
strike fizzled out in laughter.. 

A dispensary, an industrial 
school, and a boys’ boarding 
school were presently started, 
and still continue. The Natives 
now take a considerable share 
in the management both of the 
clove plantation and of the 
Quaker Meetings for Worship. 

Theodore Burtt indeed set 
them on their feet, so that free¬ 
dom has been healthy for them 
in spite of their unpromising 
past.. 


It was in 1897 that. Theodore 
Burtt went- to Pemba to investi- 
. gate conditions there. Pemba is 
an island about the size of the 
Isle of Man, lying 30 miles north 
of Zanzibar and 30 miles from 
the East African coast. Zanzi¬ 
bar and Pemba became British 
Protectorates in 1890, and within 
a few years public opinion in 
Britain was demanding that 
slavery should cease there. The 
Foreign Office accordingly en¬ 
couraged Friends - to send out 
someone to help in the difficult 
time of transition. 

A few months after Theodore 
Burtt had arrived, a decree was 
passed saying that slavery would 
not be recognised by courts of 
law. This meant that the slaves 
had to claim their freedom'before 
a c^urt. The majority were 
ignorant, and did not know how 
to set about the elaborate,, 
process of claiming freedom, nor 
did they know how to use their 
freedom or how to earn their 
living it they were free. The 
courts had to go into the eases 
very thoroughly, as the Arab 
masters .were inclined to en¬ 
courage slaves to claim their 
freedom twice over so that the 
master would get double com¬ 
pensation ! 

Theodore Burtt and his wife 
and other helpers who soon 
joined him bought a small estate 
at Ba'nani. There they sheltered 
runaway slaves and helped them 
to gain their freedom, built them 
houses, and offered them paid 
work for part of the week on 
clove cultivation (Over 90 per 


BEDTIME CORNER 


THE SPRING ELF * 

^hen I was small, my honey, 
As srryill as Baby Nan, 
One morning when ’twas 
sunny, 

I saw an elfin man. 

A-laughing and a-singing, 

A branch the elf was bringing, 
With catkins ail a-swinging 
And waving as he ran. 

“ Tra-la,” he sang, •* and 
diddle-dee ! • 

The spring has come ! Oh, 
laugh with me ! ” 

The Fox and the Lion 

rj^HE first time a fox saw a 
lion and heard his 
terrible roar he was so frigh¬ 
tened that he lay trembling 


on the ground and almost 
died of fear. . 

The next time he met the 
king of beasts he was not so 
frightened, but dared to look 
timidly at him. 

The third time the two 
animals met the fox had lost 
all his fear, and came coolly 
up to the lion and talked to 
him as if he had never been 
afraid. 

To know a person too j veil 
often results in despising him. 

GOD’S PUPIL 

’TEACH me, my God and 
' King, 

In all things Thee to see. 

And what / do in anything 
To do it as for Thee. 

George Herbert 



AN EASTER SURPRISE FOR PUSSY 


Straws sn 
the Wind 

Nobody can reproach Luton, the 
biggest town in Bedfordshire, 
with lacking a sense of history. 
Though men’s straw hats have 
Jong since disappeared from use, 
and women have been wearing 
“ all-season feits ” in recent 
years, Luton’s hat manufacturers 
now predict that the ladies will 
go back to straw hats, and are 
making attractive styles of 
braided straw. 

Since felt is becoming scarce, 
the Board of Trade is backing the 
new venture; and there are even 
people who say that with the 
splendid revival of British pres¬ 
tige and the general admiration 
of all tilings British, there will 
be a new world demand for men’s 
straw hats in Luton styles. 

Luton has been for some years 
now an important centre of the 
motor-car and light engineering 
industries, but the town has re, 
gretted the decline of its old 
trade, and has looked forward to 
the time when the straw hat 
should once again flourish. That 
trade began over 300 years ago, 
in the days of James I, and it 
employed more than 20,000 people 
just before the last war. 

The Cat and the 
Cardboard 

A reader of the C N boasts that 
she has the cleverest of clever 
cats. His chief claim to dis¬ 
tinction is that he will carry 
a ball of paper to her in his 
mouth, wait for her to throw it, 
and then, like a dog, retrieve it. 
That may show reasoning cap¬ 
acity, but how much is reasoning 
and how much is instinct in 
another of this cat’s habits? 

At some time or other during 
his career the cat had to rest on 
a draughty wooden floor, and dis¬ 
covered that when he lay on the 
lid of a cardboard box he was 
snug and warm. Ever since he 
has kept his eye on lids of card¬ 
board boxes, and if a member 
of the household is seen carrying 
one he follows her about as 
ardently as if she carried fish. 

Given the cardboard, he lies 
down on it, assured, seemingly, 
of warmth and ease. But,' another 
C N friend has discovered, the 
cat is just as happy with a scrap 
of cardboard as with a full lid; 
if but a small portion of his body 
is in contact- with the cardboard 
of the tiniest of lids he is cop- 
tent; he thinks he is fully 
protected. 

Service of Youth 

Members of the Yoiith Guild 
of a Methodist Church in 
Sheffield recently took over the 
whole'Church service apart from, 
the address. Most of them were 
between the ages of 14 and 18, 
and their part in the service 
included : reading the lesson, 
leading the prayers," acting as 
stewards, taking .the collection; 
and leading .the singing with 
their own choir. 

The minister of the church, 
the Revd A. J. Ball, told a corre¬ 
spondent that he ' and the 
deaconess had decided to instruct 
the young people in the practice 
and- administration of public 
worship, and this service was' 
their first try-out. . . 

Look & Listen Before 
You Cross the Road 


The Chi/dren’s Newspaper, April 8, 1944 



At Pompeii 

RAF men listen to an Italian guide telling the story of 
Pompeii, the ancient city that was overwhelmed by the 
great eruption of Vesuvius nearly 19 centuries ago. 


Vesuvius Joins In 


rj^ERRiBLE, as the latest eruption 
of Vesuvius has been, it has 
lacked' the horrors of the first 
recorded awakening of the fiery 
mountain. ' When in ad 79 the 
upheaval occurred that buried 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, Vesu¬ 
vius was not known to be' a 
volcano. From its base to its 
summit, 4900 feet above, there 
stretched vineyards' and ■ olive 
groves, in which Bacchus and 
Venus were supposed to dwell, 
while, crowning all, a temple to 
Hercules stood in beauty where 
now a vast crater yawns. 

Martial, the Latin poet, 
sorrowfully enshrining the 
tragedy in a deathless epigram, 
contrasts the loveliness of lhe 
sleeping mountain with the sub¬ 
sequent scene. “All now lies 
buried in flame and sad ashes”;' 
and he adds, “Even the gods 
would have wished not to have 
had the power to cause the 
catastrophe.” 

In the latest upheaval the 
inhabitants of the Vesuvian 
villages affected had warning, 
and while the terrifying river of 
boiling rock advanced towards 
them they had time to collect 
their sick, their, children, and. 
with their goods loaded into their 
own carts, as well as lorries pro¬ 
vided by the Americans and the 
RAF, removed all to safety. 

How different was the scene 
1865 years ago! Pliny the 
Younger, then a youth .of 17, 
whose letters to Tacitus the 
historian are the sole surviving 
records of the calamity, had no 


idea what was happening when 
he and his mother found them¬ 
selves involved . in it at their 
villa, at Misenuin. The eruption 
was preceded by earthquakes so 
violent that the sea was' hurled 
back from the coast and great 
shoals of fish were left' dying, 
exposed on the dry shore.' 
Carriages that Pliny had ordered 
for the flight, of himself and his 
mother, although they rested, on 
level ground, with their wheels 
scotched by stones, daslfed 
hither and thither, . uncon¬ 
trollable on the swaying earth. 
The air seemed at first all fire, 
till like black burning snow, 
elouc’s of dust and ashes filled 
and darkened the sky. 

The horror-was beyond under¬ 
standing or explanation. Around 
him, while some prayed to the 
gods'for deliverance, others cried 
out that the gods and the world 
were expiring. 

Everything about the fleeing 
mother and son was black, “not,” 
he wrote, “the blackness of a 
moonless or cloudy night, but the 
blackness of pent-up places 
which never see the light.” 
Light did come later, but not 
from the sun; it was the light 
cast by great fires eating their 
way towards the fugitives! 

Terrors such as these the Vesu¬ 
vian villagers have escaped in 
the latest upheaval. It is only 
from the classical letters of a 
man, writing when Christianity 
was, first spreading into Europe, 
that we learn what Nature’s 
violence unexplained can mean 
to the human mind. " 


When a Red Partisan Has Toothache 


Gwift and incredibly efficient 
, medical service is being ren¬ 
dered by 'the Red Army to the 
Russian partisans who are play¬ 
ing such a heroic part. 

,De’ep behind the Nazi defence¬ 
lines; hidden away in' woods 
whose pathways are. known-only, 
to the local patriots, the fighting 
civilians of. the Soviet have estab¬ 
lished ’ military headquarters of 
all kinds, hospitals among them, 
and good hospitals too. But if 
anything more is needed they 
have’only to ask—by radio. A 
partisan may need special-medi¬ 
cal attention for his wounds. 
His commander sends a" wireless' 
message to the nearest Red 
Army centre, and out comes a 
plane, with doctor, nurse, drugs, 
bandages, all essentials. As 


often as not the doctor will be 
a young woman, for there are 
more -young Women than young 
men studying medicine in the 
USSR', afid they do not fear 
anything in their fight for free- 
. dom and the future. 

Even if a partisan has a tooth¬ 
ache, an obstinate toothache not 
' to be dealt with on.the spot, he 
need not continue in pain. A 
dentist with his box of instru¬ 
ments will come by aeroplane on 
summons to make the extraction. 

Britain has contributed gener¬ 
ously to the hospital and medical 
equipriient of the Red Army, so 
it should give particular satisfac¬ 
tion to all who have helped to 
• pay for such equipment to think 
that it is - being used in so in¬ 
genious and helpful a manner. 


» 
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The Children’s Newspaper, April 8, 1944 

London’s Bastille 

The early days'of April ought not to pass unmarked by British 
lovers of justice and freedom, for it was in this month,. 
exactly a century ago, that London’s Bastille ended its fell career. 

Our stronghold of tyranny was cincts: Surrey the poet, im- 
the Fleet Prison, which stood for mortal John Donne,- and Penn, 
seven sad centuries on the little ' founder of Pennsylvania, 
river from which Fleet Street The ' Fleet finally became a 
takes its name. Part of its prison for men unable to pay 
storied site is now occupied by their debts. Already poor, they 
the Memorial Hall, in Farringdon were left to decay in melancholy 
Street, acquired from the City idleness, debarred from earning 
Corporation, who had. obtained money for their liabilities or the 


possession of it in April 1844, 
and closed for ever this centre 
of age-long wrong and suffering. 

The Fleet Prison was built.in 
the reign of Richard Lion Heart, 


bare necessities of life. They 
were submitted by the gaolers to 
outrageous blackmail. Successive 
governors of the gaol sub-let 
their rights to ruffians who, in 


and differed little from other order to make a profit on their 
prisons common to ages that outlay, treated the hapless cap- 
never tempered justice with tives with the utmost barbarity, 
mercy. It was one of the places denying them shelter, bedding, 
destroyed by Wat Tyler; - its and food, and inflicting savage 


successor vanished in the Great 
Fire of- London in 1666; the 
Gordon rioters of 1780 burned 
down the third Fleet Prison, 
and it was the ‘fourth that 
finally ceased to function 100 
years ago this week. 

- From the Fleet Prison of piti¬ 
less Tudor days pale martyrs 
went forth to their final ordeal 
in the fires of Smithfield. In 
Stuart days it was the den into 
which were flung victims of the 
hateful Star Chamber. Under 


punishments. Murder was done 
in'the Fleet, and victims were 
deprived of their senses—all this 
to terrorise prisoners into paying 
the extortionate fees demanded 
by their scoundrelly warders. 
From the prison walls boxes were 
let down, with the appeal, “Pity 
the poor prisoners,” and public 
charity alone kept alive many 
who were otherwise penniless. 

Children as Inmates 

For generations outrages were, 


Charles '..the First John Prynne perpetrated in a prison where, in 
was haled from his cell in the addition to some two hundred 
Fleet to undergo monstrous male debtors, twice as many 
mutilation in Palace Yard, to women and children, unable to 
which his fellow prisoner, John support themselves apart from 
Lilburne, was also to come, half- their breadwinners, were volun- 


stripped, for scourging before 
.being returned, gagged, to his 
@11. Under Charles the Second 
the Fleet was choked with men 
condemned for Puritanism. 


tary inmates of the estab¬ 
lishment, with its pestilent 
atmosphere, its crime, and pro¬ 
gressive demoralisation. 

No one has written" more 


Various pretexts brought men vividly of the conditions and con- 


of fame within its reeking pre- 


Chest was r°i0W^_ 

coughingWBI 

a dose of soothin'* 
‘ P i n e a t e * Hone 
. t Cough Syrup brougt 
1 immediate relief an 
\ restful sleep. 



’Pineate’ Honey, 
Cough Syrup eases 
chest, throat and 
lungs and breaks up 
stubborn phlegm. It 
is delicious to take. 
Only half a teaspoonful 
will check a cough im¬ 
mediately. Buy a 1/9 
bottle to-day. (Price 
includes Purchase 
Tax). Good for child¬ 
ren tool Insist on , 


Pineate* 

HONEY 

COUGH-SYRUP 


MONEY FOR 
NETTLES 


Wanted for Making Medicines 

Write asking for full details to 
Chief Chemist, E.G.H. Laboratories 
Ltd., P.O. Box 407, Manchester. 


SHORTHAND 




DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORT¬ 
HAND Is accepted by the Services 
and examining bodies. Learnt In 12 
2-hour lessons. Send 3d. Stamps for 
First Lesson. Write Dept. C.N., 
92-3, Great Russell St., W.G.l. 




IN ONE WEEK 


sequences than Charles Dickens 
in Pickwick Papers. He was a 
sad-hearted expert witness, for 
during his childhood his parents, 
with his little brothers and 
sisters, were confined in a similar 
London prison for debtors. After 
his day’s toil among blacking- 
pots he repaired for supper to the 
gaol where he had breakfasted 
in the morning. 

For many years the notorious 
Fleet Prison was responsible for 
a supplementary evil. Unscrupu¬ 
lous debtor clergymen secretly 
conducted what were known as 
Fleet marriages. These were 
often responsible for wrong 
beyond redemption, for when 
tested later in the courts, Fleet 
marriages were declared null and 
void. 

The end of. the Fleet Prison 
and its vicious system came a 
century ago this week, and soon 
there vanished every trace of an 
institution that had so long 
wrung hearts, blasted lives, and 
befouled the fair fame of a 
nation. 


NATIONAL PARKS 
FOR SCOTLAND 

fpHE great possibilities of creat¬ 
ing. national parks in Scot¬ 
land are now under the review of 
a band of experts. On their work 
now the holiday tours of 
hundreds of thousands will de¬ 
pend; for when these country 
areas are all properly surveyed, 
provided -with guest-houses ahd 
hotels, on the model of the Cana¬ 
dian reserves, it is believed they 
will attract the towm dwellers out 
into the open air as never before. 

Two main reasons for the re¬ 
lative neglect of the Scottish 
Highlands have been the scarcity 
of accommodation and the pos¬ 
session of great estates by 
individual owners. Now the 
Government is acquiring huge- 
tracts of forest and mountain, 
replanting them with trees, and 
settling families on them to care 
for the growing forests. 

The men entrusted with seeing 
this development through are all 
famous for their love of Scottish 
scenery. Mr D. Moir is secretary 
of the Scottish Youth Hostel 
Association, Dr Fraser Darling is 
a scientist who has lived in some 
of the loneliest parts of Scotland 
studying the life of the people 
and the fauna. Sir Douglas 
Ramsay was formerly Commis¬ 
sioner for the Balmoral estates of 
the Crown, and is a noted 
authority on tree culture. 

They have a great task to per¬ 
form, and they bring to it great 
knowledge and understanding. 

Beauty & Utility 

The chairman of the- Cotton 
Board, Sir E. Raymond Streat, is 
a strong advocate of the claims of 
good colour, good design, and 
good style as factors of pros-, 
perity. A Centre for the en¬ 
couragement of these ideals has 
been opened at Manchester. 

In a recent lecture at Burslem, 
he urged that British production 
should be characterised by a 
skilful use of colour, designs 
linking beauty and charm with 
functional efficiency, and by 
that indefinable quality which we 
call style. 

There was, he said, a notable 
share of artistry in our pottery. 
Yet the world at large did not 
connect Britain with special 
leadership ' of outstanding dis¬ 
tinction in colour and design. 
British manufacturers had every¬ 
thing to gain and nothing to lose 
by supporting movements de¬ 
signed to set our. reputation for 
artistry on a high pinnacle. 

The work could not be done 
by manufacturers alone. Educa¬ 
tion of the right sort could add 
not only to the number of 
designers, but build up a buying 
public which would show a pre¬ 
ference for articles of good style. 


The Church of Finland Plans Ahead 


"Y^e fear that the recent refusal 
of the Finnish Government 
to accept the generous terms of 
the Russians will affect plans 
made by the last General Synod 
of the Church of Finland for a 
great extension of Christian 
work. In particular, it .was de¬ 
cided that in future each of the 
600 parishes in the country should 
have a deaconess, the cost of 
these extra workers being raised 
by taxes “upon those who have 
"■hot lost all they possessed in the 
war.” 

A Swedish pastor who was 
present at the Synod reports 


that the number of chaplains 
Working among Finnish soldiers 
has been tripled since last 
winter. Before the war the 
working classes had not much 
contact or sympathy with the 
Church, but now that chaplains 
and soldiers have shared the 
same difficulties there seems to 
have grown up an understanding 
which will endure. 

Finland’s political distresses 
have been and will continue to 
be severe. Their results may be 
less tragic for her if she really 
does find the renewed spiritual 
life which . her Church report 
envisages. 


Mysterious M. Paquis 

"VY/’ho is M. Jean Paquis, who predicted that the Second Front 
vv would be opened on March 15, and has “booked” our 
invasion for “ April or the beginning of May ’ ’ ? 

Nobody outside the European 
“fortress,” or inside it for that 
matter, is quite certain where 
this queer Frenchman stands. 


Officially, he is the military com¬ 
mentator of the Paris radio, and 
must be regarded as nothing but 
a mouthpiece of the Nazis. 
But every now and again M. 
Paquis says things which carinot 
be very palatable to the occupy¬ 
ing Germans, unless they are 
deliberately put out to promote 
complacency amongst the Allies. 

Students of quisling broadcasts 
are not sure that the mysterious 
M. Paquis may not repeat the 
comedy of'the official Paris daily 
newspaper, Le Moniteur, over 
100 years ago. 

It was March 1815, and 
Napoleon had escaped from 
Elba. The Bourbon King still 
felt safe in Paris, though his 
“faithful” Moniteur duly re¬ 
corded that “the monster Bona¬ 
parte has escaped.” Then the 
monster landed in the south of 
France, and the Moniteur said 
so, but in giving the news did 
not call him a monster this 
time. Crowds of delighted and 
cheering Frenchmen began to 
flock to Napoleon's standard in 
those fervid Hundred Days. King 
Louis began to feel his throne 
wobbling beneath him, and the 
Moniteur gave the news of pro¬ 
gress by “General Bonaparte” 
in some detail. Napoleon's fol¬ 
lowing grew into a huge army. 


King Louis left Paris in a hurry, 
Napoleon continued his march, 
and the Moniteur was still to the 
fore with the news: 

The Emperor ' Napoleon ' en¬ 
tered Paris yesterday amid 
scenes of frantic enthusiasm . . . 

The Allied general staffs are 
fashioning invasion forces which 
face a very difficult task, but a 
task which they intend to carry 
through. The ingenious M. 
Paquis, explaining why the fate¬ 
ful date of March 15 had not wit¬ 
nessed the Great Invasion, re¬ 
peated that this date had been 
settled by Churchill, but im¬ 
plied that our Prime Minister 
had in the end decided that 
second thoughts were best. ' Now 
Jean Paquis has fixed a later 
date; perhaps Mr.Churchill may 
not disappoint him' this time. 

Shall we hear ere long, over 
Radio Paris, the voice of Paquis 
telling Frenchmen a new tale, 
full of thrills and emotion? 
“ The victorious armies of the 
Anglo-American Alliance, having 
broken all resistance, are at the 
gates of Paris. France is about 
to be freed from the hated 
Boche. It is I, Jean Paquis, who 
tell you so . . 

Not even the old Moniteur 
could do better than that. And, 
after all, a “military commen¬ 
tator ” must give the facts, even 
if he has to change his em¬ 
ployers ! 


SPRING 

MEDICINE 

FOR 

CHILDREN 



Blotches and pimples on a child’s face are a sure sign 
that the system is clogged with waste matter. 

For a quick safe remedy, wise mothers use ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs ’ to cleanse the system and purify the 
blood. 

Get a bottle of ' California Syrup of Figs ’ to-day, and 
give your little one a dose at bedtime. Continue for a 
few nights. The skin will soon become clear, fresh and 
glowing. More important, you will see an improvement 
in your child’s health, for ' California Syrup of Figs ’ 
is a natural, blood-purifying laxative. Mothers who 
use ' California Syrup of Figs ' for their kiddies, find 
that it keeps them regular, well and happy. 

Obtainable everywhere, at 1/4 and 2/6. 



Good, pure.delicious 
food. A .treat to eat— 
and easily digested. 



&utiaes Aj.'MONTGOMERIE &CO-LTD-IBROX-GLASGOW' 
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BADLY PUT 

S~)H, ■ please don't stop, Miss 
Wilson. We do love to hear 
your music. 

But shan’t I bore you? It is 
possible to have too much of a 
good thing, you know. 

Yes, but that does not apply 
to your playing! 

Fox in the Hole 

'This is a merry outdoor game. 

One • playfcr chosen as the 
fox Stands on a piece of ground 
marked off as his home, and to 
defend himself carries a knotted 
handkerchief. When the 'other 
players as hunters come to 
attack he hops out to meet them 
cn one foot, being careful not to 
let his other foot* touch the 
ground, otherwise he will be 
hustled back home again with¬ 
out the right to defend himself. 
If, however, he touches one of 
the hunters with his knot while 
hopping, this player is chased by 
the rest into the fox’s home, and 
becomes the new fox. ’ While in 
his home the fox is quite safe 
from attack. 


Jacko’s Load of Trouble 


Here is 


SO 




<*^° e 
to help! 


JOIN the Children’s League of 
Pity—the Junior Branch of the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY for the 
PREVENTION of CRUELTY to 
CHILDREN (President: H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth)—which is 
stopping ignorant and cruel 
parents from neglecting and ill- 
treating children. 

Its objects are : , 

To give younger people an opportunity of 
helping unfortunate children throughout 
the land. 

To do this by giving up something for 
others and not by collecting money by 
canvassing. Membership of the League 
gives a sound sense of responsibility and 
is an education in good citizenship. 

Every member who 
giveslO/- is awarded 
this splendid badge. 
I t is a gr ea t 
privilege to wear it. 
and to make other 
children happy. 

Why not write to 
the Secretary for 
full details : 

THE CHILDREN’S 
LEAGUE of PITY 

17. VICTORY HOUSE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 
LONDON. W.C.2. 

May we send a speaker to your school to tell 
you how our inspectors help these less fortunate 
children 7 





I ACXO was in the train on his way home from market, and his shopping 
•* basket being rather loaded, he had put it on the rack. But not very 
securely. All was well until the train stopped suddenly and the basket 
toppled forward, shedding its cargo of potatoes over iacko’s neighbour. 
“This is monstrous,” shouted the old gentleman. “I shall complain to 
the management.’’ Jacko sat very still during the rest of the journey, 
thinking to himself, “Well, it’s no good crying over spilt potatoes, but I 
must really be more careful in future." 


Made by The Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd.,' 
WELwyn CAItden City, Hertfordshire. 


RAILWAY RIDDLES 

I^’hy should we never sleep, in 
a railway carriage? Because 
all trains run over sleepers. 

What is better than presence 
of mind in a railway accident? 
Absence of body. 

Why does the ticket inspector 
punch a hole in. your ticket? To 
let you pass through .. 

The Origin of Easter Eggs 

_^monc; the Egyptians and other 
ancient peoples' the egg 
was regarded as a symbol of 
creation.. When the early Chris¬ 
tian Church came into being it 
took many ideas from the faiths 
already existing and the egg was 
adopted as a symbol of the 
Resurrection. 

That is the reason why we give 
eggs as presents at Easter. 

VERY LUCKY 

“ JJaddy,” asked small . Bobby, 
“where was I born?” _ * 

“In London,” 

“But where was Mummy 
born?” - 

“In Glasgow.” 

“And you, Daddy, where were 
you born?” - ’ 

“In Cardiff." 

“Well, isn’t it funny that we 
all three met?” 


NATURE NOTES 

/J/he quaint puffin with its queer¬ 
shaped bill comes to us in 
large numbers in April and nests 
at various points all round the 
coast. House sparrows are being 
hatched out, and all over the 
countryside we may see the hens 
' with their new little families of 
fluffy chicks. Swans are build¬ 
ing their nests, large affairs of 
reeds and water-plants piled 
together, among the reeds by 
the riverside. » 

The larch tree is blossoming 
and the pretty,- though scent¬ 
less, • bluish-purple flowers of the 
dog violet flower freely on heaths. 
The cuckoo spit, or froghopper, 
now appears on rose bushes, and 
on warm days the lizard will 
take a-sun bath. 

The fresh-water bream, some 
of which weigh over 11 pounds, 
are abundant in spring. 

Other Worlds 

Jk the evening. Mars, Saturn, 
and Uranus-are in the south¬ 
west, Jupiter is 
in the south, 
and Mercury is 
in the west. In 
the morning 
Venus is very 
low in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen at 
11.30 pm on Sunday, April 9. 



The Children's Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
■broadcasts for Wednesday^ April 5, 
to Tuesday, April It. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Pistols for Two, 
another Toytown play by- S. G. 
Hulme Beaman. 5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 Songs by the 
Three Semis, and a Story. 5.50 
Letter from'America. 

Friday, 5.20 The. Happy Prince, 
a play by Barbara Sleigh, from the 
story by Oscar Wilde; followed by 
On a Far .Green Hill, a programme 
of Verse and Music for Good 
Friday, by Geoffrey Dearmer; and 
the Boy Soprano, Derek Barsham. 

Saturday, 5.20 Saturday Matinee 
—Variety Programme, with Vera 
Meazy, Arthur Phillips, Arthur 
Holland, The Rainbow Chorus, 


Mai Jones and Mary Kendall at 
two pianos, produced by Morfudd 
Mason Lewis. -5.45 Baseball, a dis¬ 
cussion by F. N. S. Creek and 
another. 

Sunday, 5.20 Signalman K. T. 
McGarry, author of the Grimalkin 
stories, tells about Arab, French, 
and Italian children he has met 
while serving in the 8th Army. 
5.30 Service—The Boy Bishop. 

Monday, 5.20 Story—Long Ears. 
No 2; and Music. 5.45 The Trials 
of Feathermite and Spilliken, 
another bird story, by Kenneth 
Richmond. 

Tuesday, 5.30 The Goose Girl, a 
musical tale - based on Grimm’s 
Fairy story, by Henry Reed, pro¬ 
duced by Nan Macaonald. 


A Flight or Imagination 

“D° you know that after a 
flight in America the pro¬ 
peller was found to be dripping 
with whipped cream?” boasted an 
airman. 

“Good heavens, man! What 
do you mean?” asked another. 

“On the way down we passed 
through the Milky Way.” 

^Vhen April Spins 

JJlue sky and. rosy cloud. 

Welcome sun and shower! . 
Gentle breezes not too loud, 
Timid opening flower; 

April at her wheel is spinning, 
Something 'sweet is now begin¬ 
ning. 

ABYSSINIA 

fJ^HE syllable ia at the end ’ of 
Abyssinia comes from the 
Celtic, and means land or terri¬ 
tory. ' The name, therefore, 
means land of the Abassins, a 
word meaning mixed races. 

To Make Wood Putty 

Ordinary putty should not be 
used for filling holes ' and 
cracks in wood, for. in time it 
shrinks and may come out alto¬ 
gether. 

To make a special putty for this 
purpose put some sawdust of the 
same kind as the wood . into 
water, and let it soak for ten 
days. Then boil until the saw¬ 
dust becomes pulpy* and squeeze 
out the moisture. Mix the pulp 
with glue size to form a putty 
and fill into the holes and cracks. 

When this is dry it hardens; it 
will take a fine polish, and the 
cracks should no longer show. 
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THE OLD RUTS 

rfo think in: the old ruts is to 
remain in the old conditions. 
To think expansively is to 
grow endlessly in the direction 
of freedom and happiness. 

Try This 

Ask a friend to stretch out his 
arms in,front and then to 
cross the wrists. Tell him to 
turn the palms inwards and clasp 
the hands. Now with a down¬ 
ward movement towards the body 
followed by an upward turn make 
him 1 bring the hands still clasped 1 
before the chest. Quickly point 
to any finger without actually 
touching it, and ask him to move 
that one. He will be puzzled to 
find that he probably cannot 
move the finger indicated at once, 
the reason being that the double¬ 
crossing of the hands muddles 
the brain, which is slow to act on 
the suggestion. 

Sticking to Work 

A HUMMING-BIRD called to a Bee, 
*» “ You’re a hummer, I notice, 
like me, ■ . ' . 

So duets let us try." • 

Said the Bee in reply, 

“Should be pleased, but I'm 
buzzy, you see!” 

A Close Shave 

Well, did that nice little mare 
" I scld you do for you? 
Nearly! 


LAST WEEK’S 
' ANSWERS 
Hidden Battles 

Waterloo; Lucknow 

Beheaded Word . 

Shark hark, ark 



Her teeth are 
YOUR concern 


Every, mother wants her 
children to grow up with strong, 
firm white teeth, safe from the 
danger of decay. The way to 
make sure of this is by giving 
the righ{ care when they are 
young. Dentists advise the use 
of the one toothpaste containing 
* Milk of Magnesia which 
corrects acid mouth, so often the 
cause of dental trouble. 
m The toothpaste to ask for 
is Phillips' Dental Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it 
night and morning. They love 
its pleasant, mild flavour. 

1/1 and 1/107, 




• * Milk of Magnesia * is ike trade mark of Phillips* preparation of magnesia. 
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